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CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 





CHIRP THE FIRST. 


SCENE I.—4 Cottage Interior ; Door and, Window in Flat ; 
(Side Door) neatly furnished; Chairs, Table, Cradle, 
real Fire; Kettle singing on the fire; Dutch Cluck—real, 
The whvie scene has a cheerful ruddy glow. 


Dor Peery ainc.r discovered arranging tea-things ; sheocca- 
sionally stirs the fire; removes lid from kettle. Music. 


Dot. Piegve take this pig-hesded kettle! it won’t boil. 
John’il be here before the tea’s half done—(stirs firc)—it 
cocks its head pertly, as much as to say it won't boi! —(wind 
heard \-—Cear heart! what‘a night!—all mist and darkness. 
(Atwindow) Mire and clay—(noise of cart wkeels)—he's 
coming—coming! (Runs. from window to the.docr. Music, 
resembling the chirp of the Cricket; Dot turasround.) That 
Dessed Cricket on the hearth—=singing again! Oh! how I 
oveits merry, hearty chirp ! : 

Jokn, (heard without.) Whoy; whoy, lad! (Whistles.) 
Boxer, to the stable, boy! 

Dot. The kettle’s singing at last, thank goodness! (Calls at 
side-door.) Tilly, where’s baby? Bring him down te father. 

i&aits by side-door, rn. Music of Catcxer. Joun 
uppears at docr, in flat; he pauses. 

John. Dot, Dot, my girl! the Cricket—piping as usual, 
His comfortable song goes to my heart, and scems to say, 
** Welcome home, old boy!” 

[A strain of Music, and distant voices.» Female Chil- 
dren —Piano—Chorus, ** Welcome home, old boy !”” 
The Cricket still chirping. Joun stands delighted ; 
Dor re-enters with Baby, and stoops to wart at 
the fire; Joun draws back, not to be seen;.fhen 
approaches her, and stoops to hiss her. 
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Dot, Oh, goodness, John! What a state you’re in with 

theweather. (Rises.) 

John. (unroiling shawl from his neck.) Why, you see, 
Dot, it—it ain’t exactly summer weather ; sono wonder. 

Dot. (smiling.) | wish you wouldn’t call me Dot, John. I 
don’t like it. 

John. What else are you? (Pressing her waist.) A Dot 
—and carry—no—I won’t say it, for fear F should spoil it; 
but I was very near a joxe—very. (Laughs, pointing to 
Baby—Dor sits with it.) Give him to me, the rogue! (Takes 
Child, and kisses it.) : eo, 

Dot. Aint he beautiful, John? Don’t he look precious in 
his sleep? ‘ 

John. Very precious,—He generally ix asleep; aint he ? 

Dot. (taking Child.) Lor’, John! good gracious! no. 

John. Oh, I thought his eyes were generally shut. (To 
Child.) Hallo! 

Dot. Goodness} how you startle one, John. 

John, It aint right for him to turn ’em up in that way; is 
it? See, how he’s winking with both of ’em at once; and 
look at his mouth—-why, he’s gaping like a gold and silver 
fish. ‘ 

Dot. You don’t.deserve to be a fatirer, youdon’t; but how 
should you know what little complaints children are troubled 
with, you stupid fellow? (Pats Raby on back, then pinches 
, Joun’s ear} 

John. (taking off his great coat.) No; it’s very true, Dot, 
I don’t know much about it. I only know, that I’ve been. 
fighting pretty stiffly with the wind to-night—it’s been blow- 
ing north-east, straight into the cart, the whole way home. 

Dot. Poor old man, soit has. Here, Tilly, Tilly! Slowboy! 
(Calis.) 

Tiuuy enters from side door, grinning, 


7u. Yes, mums. . 

Dot. Here take the precious darling, Tilly, while I make 
myself useful. Bless it, I could smother it with kissing it, 
that I could. (Rocking it. Titty takes Child, and sits on 
stool.) Only let me make the tea first, and I'll help you with 
the parcels, like a busy bee. (Sings.) ‘ How doth the little 
busy bee,” and all the rest of it, you know, eh, John. Did 
‘you ever learn, “‘How doth the little,” when you went to 
school, John? (Arranging tea.) ~ 

John. I was very near it once—but I should only have spoilt 
tt, I dare say. 

Dot. Hal hat What a dear old darling of a dcnce you are, 
Jobn, to be sure. 
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John. (laughs.) Ha! ha! Well, perhaps I am, Dot. Hie, 
to the stable, boy; Boxer, hie! (histles to dog, and exit, ~ 
fat. Tinuy screams, and lets the Baby fall—Dor runs to her 
catching it.) : 

Dot. How could you, Tilly ? . 

Tél. (crying,) I don’t knows hows I coulds, mum. I didn’t 


Det. You must be more careful of mother’s pet. (Kisses 
Baby.) There, sit on the stool. The tea-pot’s ready on the 
hob—and therée’s the cold knuckle of ham—and there’s the 
Butter, and the cruaty loaf. Stop, John, tiere’s the clothes 
basket for the small parcels, where are they? (Takes up - 
basket.) Don’t let the dear child fall, under the-grate, what~ 
ever you do, Tilly. ’ [Exit door in flat. . 

Til. I wont try, mums. (Sings to Child.) 

Jacks and Jille went ups the hills, 
To fetch a pails of waters,” &c. 


{Joun re-appears with clothes basket, filled with parcels, 
Dor endeavouring to help him. Cricket. Music. 

John. Heyday! its merrier than ever to-night—I think-—— 
(Places basket down.) 

Dot. And it is sure to bring us good fortune; it always hes 
one so. To have a cricket on the hearth is the luckiest thing 
in all the world. When first I heard its cheerful little note, 
John, was on that night when you brought me home, when 
you brought me to my new home here its little mistress, 
nearly a year ago; you recollect. 

John. Oh! yes; I should think so. : 

Dot. Its chirp was such a welcome to me, it seemed so full 
of promise and encouragement; it seemed to say you would 
be kind and gentle to me, and would not expeet (I had a fear 
of that) to find an old head on the shoulders of your foolish 
little wife. 

John. (patting her head.) No, no, Dot. S 

Dot. It spoke the truth when it seemed to say so, for you 
have ever been, I am sure, the best, the most considerate, the 
most affectionate of husbands to me. This has been a happy 
home, John, and I love the Cricket for its sake. 

John. Why so do I then; 30 do I, Dot. 

Dot, 1 love it for the many times I have heard it, and the 
many thoughts its harmless music has given me. Sometimes 
in the twilight, when I have felt a littie solitary and down- 
hearted, John, before baby was here to keep me company, and 
make the house gay; when I have thought how lonely you 
would be if I should die, how lonely I should be if I could 
know that you had lost me, dear, its chirp, chirp, chirp upom 
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the hearth has scemed to teli me of another litcle voice, so 
sweet, 80 very dear to me, before whose coming scund my 
trouble vanished like a dream. And when I used to fear-~! 
Gid fear once, Joha—I was very young you know, that own 
might prove to be an ill-assorted marriage2—I being suck « 
child, and you more like my guardian than my busband, anu 
that you might not, however hard you tried, beable to learn 
to love me, as you hoped and prayed you might, its chirp, 
chirp, chirp, has cheered me up egain, and filled me with new 
trustand confidence. I was thinking of these things to night, 
dear, when I sat expecting you, and I leve the Cricket for 
their sake. 

Vohn. And so do I—but, Dot, I hope and pray that I might 
Jearn to love you. How you talk. [ had learnt that long 
before 1 brought you here to be the Cricket’s little mistress, 
Dot. 

[Dot lays her hand fcr a moment on his arm, and looks 
at hiin with an agitated face, then runs to the basket 
speaking gaily, and busying herself with the parcels. 

Dot, Thereare not many of them to-night, John, but I saw 
some goods behind the cartjust now, and though they give 
more trouble perhaps, still they pey as well, so we have no 
reason to grumble, have we? Besides you have been Aeliver- 
ing, I dare say, as you came along. 

Jokn, Oh! yes, a good many. 

Dot. Why, what’s this round box? Heart alive! John, its 
a wedding cake. 

John. Leave a woman alone to find out that. Nowa man 
would nevey have thought of it. Whereas its my belief that 
if you was to pack up a wedding cake in a tea chest, or a 
turn-up bedstead, or a pickled salmon keg, or any unlikely 
thing, @ voman would be sure to find it.eut directly, Yes, I 
called for it at the pastry cook's. © 7 

Dot. An:| it weighs, I don’t know what—whole hundred 
weights (irying to lift it). Whose is it, John? where is it 
going ? . 

John, Read the writing on the other side, 

Dot. Why John! my goodness John! 

John. Ah! who'd have thought it? 

Dot. (sitting on stage, and shuking her head at him) You 
never mean to eay that it’s Gruff and Tackleton the toymaker? 
(Joun nods. Dor stares at Joun in amazement.) 

Tu. (to child.) Wasit Gruffs and Tackletons, the toy- 
makers then, and would it cal! at pastry cooks, fer wedding 
cakes, °>4 fathers brought ’em homes? 

Dot. And that is really to come about! Why she and I 


older than you is Gruff end Tackleton? 
John. How many more cups of tea, shall I drink to-night at 

one sitting, than Gruff and Tackleton, ever took at four, I 

wonder? (drawing chair «sans ee As 


table with his knife, then rises and touches her arm; she looks 
at him, and rvs to the tea-tray, laughing assumed.) 

Dot. So these are all the parcels, are they? 

John. That's all. Why no—I— (laying down his knife and 
fork, and taking a long breath) 1 declare—I've clean forgotten 
the old gentieman. = 

Dot. The old gentlemaw ! 

John. In the cart; he w74 asleep among the straw, the last 
time I saw him. I’ve very neatly remembered him twice, 
since I came in, but he went out of my head again. Halloa 
Yahip there! rouse up, that’s my hearty. (Ezit with candle.) 

Til. (jumps up with child.) Gentlemans! oh mom { it aint 
the wicked old genticmans, (runt dehind her mistress: as she 
crosses the deorway the STRANGER enters, pushed in by Joun. 
TILLY runs against him, screcming, Music.) . 

Dot. Tilly! (enatches Baby) you'll kill that child. 

John. You're an undeniable good sleeper, sir] (the STRANGER 
has long white hair, ho Jooks round with a smile, and salutes the 
carriers wife, by gravely inclining his head.) 

John, There! (to Dor) that’s the way-I found him, si 
by the road side ; upright a3 a milestone, and almost as d 

Dot.. Sitting in the open air, John? . 

John. In the open air, just at dusk. ‘Carriage paid,’ he 
said, and gave me eighteen pence, Then he got in, and there 
he is. 

Dot. He’s going, John, I think. 

John. Not at all, he was only going to speak. 

Str, If you please, I was to be left till called fer. Don’t 
mind me (takes a pair of spectacles from one of his pockets, 
and @ book from another, and leisurely reads: Joun and his 
wife exchange a look of perplexity; the STRANGER raises his 
head, and lochs from the latter to the former.) v 

Sir. Your daughter, my good friend. 

John. Wife. 

Sir. Niece? 

John. Wife. 

Str. Indeed! surely? very young. Baby yours? (Joan 
nods) Girl? 


ee 


i) ‘ ue carcane . ; 


dviin. Bo-0-y. 

Mr. Also very young, eh? aac, 
Dot. Two months and three da-ays. Vaccinated just six 
weeks ago-o—took very finely ; considered by the doctor a re- 
markably beautiful child, equal to the general run of children 

at five months old ; takes notice in a way quite wo 
May seem impossible to vou, but feels his legs already. 
Tu. Ketcher! Ketcher! (nursing Baby, a knock at door, 


.) ¢ 
Park !. he’s called for, sure enough. There’s some- 


ing, Tilly; good evening, Usodeknown, How's baby, mum? 
Boxer’s pretty well, I hope. ; 

Dot. All thriving Caleb; I am sure you need only look at 
the dear child fer one to know that. 

Cal. And Pm sure f need only look at you for another, or 
at John for another, or at Tilly, as far as that goes, or cer- 
tainly at Boxer. 

John. Buay just now, Caleb. 

Cal. Why pyetty well, John: pretty much so. There’s 
rether a m Noah’s arks at present. I could have wished 
to improve on the family, but I don’t see how it’s to be done 
at the price. It would bra satisfactién to one’s mind to make 
it clearer, which was Shem’s and Ham’s, and which was wives, 
Fifes aint on that scale neither, as compared with elephants, 
you know! Aht well! have you got any thing in the parcel 
line for me, John? (Joun puts his hand into a pocket of his © 
coat, and brings avery small flower-pot, wrapped én moss and — 


paper.) A . 

John. There it is, (adjusting it with care) not as much as a 
leaf damaged—full of buds. 

Cal. (delighted.) Thankee, thankee. 

John. Dear, Caleb, very dear at this season. 

Cai. Never mind that, it would be cheap to me, whatever it 
cost. Anything else, John? 

John, A small box: here you are (gives box from basket.) 

Cal. For Caleb Plummer, ‘with cash.” With cash, John? 
I don’t think it’s for me. 

John. “With care,” (looking over his shoulder.) Where do 
you make out cash ? 

Cal, Oh! to be sure, it’s all right; with care—yes, yes, 
that’s mine. It might have been with cash, indeed, if my dear 
toy in the golden South Americas had lived, John? You loved 
him like a son, didn’t you? You needn’t say you did. I know, 


of Caleb Plummer, “with care.” Yes, yes, it’s all 
t—it’s a box of doll’s eyes for my work, 1 
it was her own sight in a box, John. 
John. 1 wish it was, or c “ald be. go 
Cal. Thenkee. What's the damage, John? 


John. Vil damage you, if you enquire. Dot, very near. 

Cai. Well! it’s like you to say so, it’s your kind way. Lat 
me sce, 1 think that’s all. : 

John. 1 think not, try again. [Searching many parcels. 

Cal, Something for our governor, eh? To be sure, that’s 
what I came for; but my head’s so running on them arks 
and things—he hasn’t been here, has he? 

John. Not he—he’s too busy courting! 

Cai. He’s comifig round tho’. You couldn’t have the 

_ goodness to let me pinch Boxer’s tail for half a moment, 
could you? ; 

Dot. Why, Caleb, what a question ! ; 

Cai. Oh, never mind, mum! he tmightn’t like it, perhaps. 
There’s a small order just cote in far barking dogs, and I 
should like to go as close to natur’ as I could for sixpence, 
that’s all, never mind, mum. (Takes up cake ber and reaches 

J Enter TaACKLETON, 

Tac. Oh! you are here, are you? Wait a bit; Pil take 
you home. John, Peerybingle, wy service to you—more of 
ty service to yout pretty wife—handsorer every day—hbetter 
too, if possible—and younger (aside). That's the devil of it! 

Dot. I should be astonished at your paying compliments, 
Mr, Tackleton, but for your condition. 

Tac. You know all about it, then ? 

Dot. I have got myself to believe it somehow, 

Tac. After a hard struggle, 1 suppose ? 

Det. Very. 

Tac. In three days’ time next Thursday, the last da of the 
firet month in the year—thal’s my wedding-day! ting 


money.) 
John. Whg it's our wedding-day too. i 
Tac, Ha, ha! Odd! You're just such another couple, 


just. 

Dot, Well, I'm sure! What next? - 

Tac. 1 say, a word with you, John. (Taking him a little 
apart.) You'll come to the wedding—we're in the same boat, 
you know. 

‘ John. How in the same boat? 

Tac. A little disparity, you know. Come end spend an 
evening with us beforehand. 

John. Why? 
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Tac. Why? why for pleasure, sociability, you know, and 
all that. 

John. I thought you were never sociable. 

Tac. Tchah! it’s of no use to be anything but free with 
you, I see, Why then, the truth is, you have a what tea- 
drinking people call, a sort of comfortable appearance together, 
you and your wife. We know better, you know, but- 

John. No, we don’t know better. What are you talking 
about ? ‘ 

Tac. Well! we don't know better then! You'll say you'll | 
come? 

John. We have arranged to keep our wedding-day (as far 
as that goes) at home. We have made the promise to oar- 
selves, these six months—we think you see that home— 

Tac. Baht What's home? Four walls and a ceiling? 
(Cricket—Music—Piano.) Why don’t you kill that cricket ? 
I would. I always do. I hate their noise. There are four 
walls and a ceiling at my house. Come to me 

John. You kill your crickets, eh ? 

Tac. Scrunch’em, sir!—(setting his heel heavily on flocr)— 
you'll say you’ll come? It’s as much your interest as mine, 
you know, that the women should pessuede each other that 
they’re quiet and contented, and ecoukin’t be better off. I 
know their way. Whatever one woman says, another 
wotan is determined to clench always. There’s that spirit 
of emulation among ’em, sir, that if your wife says to my 
wif€, ** I’m the happiest woman in the world, and mine’s the 
best hushsad in the world, and I dote on him ;” my wife 
will say the same to yours, or more, and half believe it. 

Jchn. Do you mean to say she don’t, then ? 

Tac. Don’t?—(with @ sharp laugh)—don’t what? Ah, 
you dogi you're joking. I have the husmour-——(holding up 
his left hand, and tapping his forehead )—~I have the humour, 
sir, to marry a young wife, and e pretty wife. (Rapping his 
little finger sharply.) 1’m able to gratify that humour, and I 
do; it’s my whim—but—now, look there! (Points to Dor, 
whe ts sitting thoughtfully before the fire, leaniny her chin on 
her hand. Joun looks at her, and then at TACKLETON.) She 
honors and obeys, no doubt, you know; but do yeu think 
there’s anything more ia it? 

Jokn. 1 think that I should chuck any man out of the 
windew who said there wasn’t, 

Tac. Exactiy so, to be gure, doubtless, of course, I’m certain 
of it. Good night !—pleasant dreams! (Receding from him.) 
Good night, my dear friend—(compassionctely)—I’m off. 
we're} exactly alike in reality, I see. You won’t give us 
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to-morrow evening; well, next day you go out 
know; I'll meet you there, and bring my wife that is to 
I'll do her gaod--you’re agreeable—ihankee—(goimg. 
screams)—what’s that ? 

(Dor screams as the StrancrR approaches the fre to 
warm himself; he whispers in her ear; she starts, 
and screams. Joxun runs to her. 

John. Det! Mary, darling! what’s the matter? 

[All surround her. Cates, whe has been oR 
the cake-bex, sizes Titty by the hatr of Aer 

Cal. Beg pardon, miss. 1 thought it was a doll. 

John. Mary (supporting her in his arms) are you ill?— 
what is it? tell me, icer? 

[Dor beats her hands together, and falls into a wild lt 
of laughter; covers her face with her opron, and 
weeps bitterly; laughs again, and cries, 

Dot. How cold it is. (Joun leads her to the fire, the 
Strancer standing by. She sits.) Vm better, John—]'m 
quite well, now ~I—(looks at the Stranaer, laughing.) 

ohn, What is it? 

Dot. Only a fancy, Joho, dear--a kind of shock—a some- 
thing coming suddenly before my eyes; ] don’t know what it 
was. It’s quite gone; it’s quite gone. 

Tac. I'm gid-it’s gone. I wonder where it’s gone, and 
what it was. Caleb, come here. (Aside.) Who's that with 
the grey hair? ' 

Cai. (in a whisper.) 1 don’t know, sir. A beautiful figure 
- for a mut-cracker; quite a new model. With a screw jaw 
opening down into his waistcoat, he'd be lovely. 

Tac. Not ugly enough f 

Cal, Or for a firebox either. What a model! Unscrew 
his head to put the matches in, turn him heels upards for 
the light, and what a firebox for a gentleman’s mantel-shelf, 
just as he stands. 

Tac. Not half ugly encugh? Nothing in him et all? Come, 
bring that box. All right now, I hope. 

t Dot. Oh! quite gone! quite gone! Good night. : 

Tac. Good night! good night! John. Take care how you 
carry that box, Caleb. Let it fali,and ’'ll murder you. Dark 
as pitch, and weather worse thanever. (Exit door in fat, 
Sollowed by Caves, with the cake on his head.) 

John. He don’t belong to them you see. (Pointing fo 
Srrancer.) I mest\give him a hint to go. 

Str. I beg your pardon, friend, the more ao, as I fear your 
wife has not been we!l; but the attendant, whom my infirmity 
(touching Ais ears) renders almost indispensible, not having 
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atrived, J fear there must be some mistake, The bad night. 
which made the ehelter of comfortable cart (may I never 
have a worse) so is still as bed as . Would 
you in your kindness suffer me to rent a bed here 

Det. Yes, yes, yes, certainly. 

John. Oh! well, I don’t object, but still I'm aot quite sure 
—that— 

Dot. Hush! dear John. 

John. Why, he’s stone deaf. 

Det. I know he is, but—yes, sir, certainly; yes, certainly. 
Vil make him up a bed directly, John. [ E=it side door. 

Fil, Did its mothers make it up a beds then, (to Baby) and 
did its\ hair grow brown and curly when its caps was 
offs, and frighten it a precious fits a sitting by the fires, (Joun 
paces stage, repeating these words to himself. Titty rwuds 
Baby’s head, its cap off) And frightens the pets by the fire. 

Jobn. (musing) What frightened, Dot, I wonder. Tackle- 
ton’s hints worry me. Bah! why should they? but he’s a 
sly quick chap, and no-—no—— 

Dor re-enters. 

Dot. Bes’s quite ready, sir; but you’ll have some supper ? 

Str. No, I thank you. (Dor gives him «@ light.) Goad 
night, friends, 

Dot. Tilly show the gentleman to his room, then put 
Dlessed baby to bed. (Kisses child, and gives it to Joun, he 


hisses it.) 
5 Puts blessed babbies to beds. (Sings, “ High diddle, 
diddle,”’ 
[Ezit with STRANGER, side door. Cricket Music. Jonn 
, sits by the fire ; Dor fille his pipe, and seats herself 
on stool by his side. Tableau. The fire burns 
briskiy ; a red glare fails on their faces. Dor sinks 
into a pensive attitude, and the shadow of the 
STRANGER closed in is seen on the ascens. 


ker’s hovel, adjoining Gaurr 

karts of the town. Music. 

ea number of dolle, ali 

cols, Sc. he 2 singing— 
Sits 









SCENE It.—Caxep, the dotl- 
and TacKLEton’s, in the o 


Cares enters from house, carry 
shapes, and a stool, basket o 
*'Drown our sorrows in the bowl: at door. 

Cal. There pow. All’s snug and cdsy. Couldn’t afford to 
miss this fine morning. Sharp air/does a man good—and 
dolls no harm. {works.) Here they of all sorts and sizes. 
Dollis of high estate, dolls of limit incomes, and dolls with 
no incomes at’sJ], Genteel dolls have wax limbs, middling 
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ones only leather, common ones none at all. People’s minds 
now, ali run on Noash’s arke, end little tumblers In red 
breeches. (calls.) Bertha, my sweet, thy ladies are ready for 
their dresses. 

Ber. (within.) Coming, dear father. 

Cal. There’s a darling duck. (sighs.) I never covet riches, 
or begrudgé others, but I should like « littie more, to comfort 
my poor biind child, I wouldn’t have her know she lives in 
this hovel, with its discoloured blotched walls, bare of plester, 
and open to the winds, for worlds. She fancies it bee gti 
eomfortabis, and that our employer, Tackleton, the hard. 
hearted task-master is the guardian angel of our lives. (ham- 
mers doll. Music.) 


Bearsa, the Blind Girl, enters. Caren runs to her to guide. 
her. She carries his sack coat. 

Cal. Mind, dear. 

* Ber. So, you were out in the rain last night, eh, in your 
beautiful new great coat? 

Cal. (taking it.) In my beautiful new great coat? (sighs.) 
Ah! Ah! 

Ber. How glad I am you bought it. 

Cal. And of such a tailor, too: quite a fashionable tailor. 
Its too good for me. (holds it up.) 

Ber. (Laughing.) Too good, father? What can be too 
good for you? 

Cal. I’m half ashamed to wear it though, upon my word. 
When I hear the boys say, behind me, hallo! here’s a swell! 
I don’t know which way to look. ‘ 

Ber. 1 see, I see you, father, (clasping her hands) as plainly 
as if I had the eyes, 1 never want when you are with me, A 
blue coat. 

Cal. Bright blue. 

Rer. Yes, yes, bright blue, the colour I can just remember, 
in the blessed sky. You told me it was blue before. A bright 
blue soat. 

Cal. Made luose to the figure. (they sit.) 

Ber. Yes, loose to the figure, (laughing.) and, in it, you, 
dear father, with your merry eye, your smiling face, your free 
step, and your dark hair, looking so young and handsome. 

Cal. Hallo, hallo! J shall be vain, presently. 

Ber, I think you are, already, (pointing at him.) I know 
you, fatber, ha! ha! hai I’ve found you out, you see. 

Cal. (holding up doll) There we are, as near the real thing 
as sixpen’orth of halfpence is to sixpence. 1 wish 1 could 
afford to make ’em finer. 

Ber. (leaning over him.) You are speaking softly ; are you 
tired, father: f 
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Cai. Tired! (jumps up.) What should tire me, Bertha? 7 
‘was never tired. What does it mean? (sings) “Let's drowh 
it in the bowl.’ Come in, darling, and prepare for our visitor’s 
grand doings to-day. Mr. and Mrs. John Peerybingie are 
coming to see you, dear. 

. Ber. And will your kind master come? 

Cal. (aside.) 1 hope nut—yes, to be sure—and he’ll be so 
civil—so considerate. 

Ber, 1 feel—1 know he will. . 

Cal. There, the ladies are all asleep. Neash’s ark shut up 
and the tumbler’s breeches mended with red tape ; come, dear, 
we'll have a rare day, a jolly day, an uproarious day. (singe, 
** Drown our sorrows in the bowl.” (Exit info the house with 
Bertsa. Noise of cart heard.) P 

John. (without.) Whoy, whoy, Beauty. Stop, Dot, Pu 
lift you down. , 

Dot. Tilly, mind the baby. (sereams.) Lor, John, we've for- 
got the ham and veal pie. 

.. Enter Dot, dressed smartly, followed Ly Joun, carrying 
a basket. 

Dot. What is to be done? 

John: I’m sorry for it. 

‘ Doi. Sorry wont do for poor Bertha. Tilly! (cal’s.) do get 
own. 

Til. (without, crying.) I cant, mum—the cart’s too highs, 
and my legs is too shorts. 

Dot, Lift her down ; do, John. [Jonn Javghs and exit, 


Tuy enters, dressed in. spencer, &c.—(se Werk)—J oun, 
carrying baskets, follows. 

Dot, 1 wouldn’t on any account do without the pie; Caleb 
would feel it so, and the poor girl. Is the beer safe? andthe 
oranges, nuts, cakes? (Jonmn nods.) Oh, that pie! it'll 
spoil our pic-nic— [The StranceR crosses from &. toR. _ 

Str. Thanks for the ride; Iam going further. You can 
pick me up when sou return to-night ; I'll engage not to fail . 
asleep again, Good day. {Bzit. Trury curtseys. 

John. He’s an odd fish. I can’t make him out. I don’t 
believe there’s any harm in him. 

Dot. None at all. 

John. I’m glad you’re certain. It’s curious that he should 
have taken it into his head to Jodge with us; however, he 
pays like a gentleman. (Dor seems pensive.) What are you 
thinking about? 

Dot. {rousing herself.) Hara pie. Back we must go for it. 
‘We shan’t be long. Make Beauty gallop. 1 couldn’t look 
Caleb in the face without you will drive back. 
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John, Aye, Dot, back ur forward, as you bid. You shail 
guide the reins, littl wo nan ; and I honor you for your heart. 
Dot. Dear John, don’t talk about honoring me—good 
gracious ! [Ezit with Joun, arm-in-arm, laughing. 
Til. (cailing.) Please mums, how em I to gets ups when 
I couidn’t gets downs ¢ [Runs after them. 


SCENE lll—The Doll Maker's (see Work). Large Door, 
ceatre flat; Fire, u.; Side-door, x., to opem inside; 
Chairs—Table, very humbie, but clean. 

Cares and Bertua discovered seated at table, at work. 

Tableau. Music. Carer is singing. 
Tac. (Peeping in centre.) What, you're singing, are yout 
- Go it—I can’t sing; I can’t afford to sing ; I’m glad you can ; 

—I hope you can afford to work too—hardly time for 

doth, I think. (They rtse. 

Cal. (to Berrua, aside) If you could only sec him, how 
he’s winking at me! Such a man to joke. You'd think, if 
you didn’t know him, he was in earnest—-wouldn’t you ? , 

Ber. (nods and smiles.) Always merry and light hearted 
with us. 4 

Tac. Oh, you’rethere, are you? Poor idiot! how are you? 

Ber. Oh, well, quite well;.and as happy as €ve. you can 
wish me to be—as happy as you would make the whule*world 
if you could. 

Tac. Poor idiot! no gleam of reason—not a gleam. 

{Benrua takes his hand and kisses rt, holds it for a 
moment beliceen her own, and lays her cheek against 
tt; then releases it. 7 

Tac. What's the matter now ? 

Ber. I stood it close beside my pillow, when T went to 
sleep last night, and remembered it in my dreams; and when 
the day broke, and the glorious red sun—the red sun, father f 

Cal. Red in the mornings, and the evenings, Bertha. 

Ber, When it rose, and the bright, I almost fear to strike 
myscif against in walking, came into the room, I turned the 
little tree towards it, and biessed Heaven for making things 80 
precious, and blessed you for sending them to cheer me. 

Vac. Bedlam broke loose. We shall arrive at the straight 
waistcoat and mufflers soon. We're getting on. Bertha, 
come here. 

Ber. Oh, I can come straight to you; you needn’t guide me. 

Tac. Shall I tell youa secret, Bertha? 

Ber, If you will. 

Tac. This is the day.on which little what’s her name—the 
spoilt child—Peerybingle’s wife, pays ber regular visit to you 
—makes her fantastic pic-nic here—aint it? 
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Ber. Yes; this is the day. 

Tac. 1 thought so. I should like to join the party. 

Ber. Do you hear that, father? 

Cal. Yes, yes, { hear it, but I don’t believe it—it’s one of 
my hes, I've no doubt. 

Tac. You see, I—I want to bring the Peerybingles a little 
more into company with May Fielding. I am going to be 
married to May. 

Ber. (starting from him) Married! 

Tec, She’s such a confounded idiot, that I was afraid she’d 
never comprehend me. Ah, Bertha, married! church, parson, 
clerk, beadle, glass-coach, bells, breakfast, bride-cake, favours, 
matrow-bones, cleavers, and all the rest of the tom-foolery! 
A wedding, you know; a wedding! Don’t you know what a 
wedding is? 

Ber. I know. ! understand. 

Tac. Well! on that account I want to join the party, and 
to bring May, and her mother. 1’ll send in a little something 
or other. A cold leg of mutton, or some comfortable trifle of 
that sort. You'll expect me? 

Ber. Yes. (Drooping her head and turning away, stands 
arith her hands crossed, musing.) 

Tac. Take care she don’t forget, what I’ve been saying to her. 

Cai. She never forgets, Its one of the few things she aint 
clever in. 

Tac. Every man thinks his own geese swans. Poor devil! 

(Hatt, Rr. 

Per. Father, I am lonely in the dark—I want my eyes, my 
patient, willing eyes. 

Cai. Here they are. Always ready. They are more yours 
than mine, Bertha, any hour in the four-and-twenty. What 
shali your eyes do for you, dear ? 

Ber, Look round the room, father, 

Cal. Allright; no sooner said than done, Bertha. 

Ber. Tell me about it. 

Cal, Its much the same as usual-—-homely, but very snug: 
The gay colors on the walls, the bright flowers on the plates 
and dishes, the shining wood where there are beams or 
panels, the general cheerfulness and neatness of the building 
make it very pretty. . 

Ber. Father! (draws close to him, and puls one arm round 
his neck} Tell me something about May. She is very fair. 

Cal. She is indeed. , 

Ber. Her hair is dark—darker than mine—her voice is 
aweet, end musical—I know I have often loved to hear it. 
Her shape— 
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Cai. There’s not a doll in all the room to it. And 
her eyes. (Pauses—BertHa draws closer round his nech— 
he coughs and singe.) 
Ber. Our friend, father. Our benefactor. Tell me again 
about him, dear father—many times agsin—his face is be- 
nevolent, kind and tender, honest and true—-I am sure it is! 
He ts older than May, father. 
Cal. Yo-e-s—he’s a little older than May, but that dox"t 
signify. i 
Ber. Oh yes, father; to be his patient companion in infir- 
mity and age—to be his gentle nurse in sickness—and his 
constant friend in suffering and sorrow—to know no weari- 
ness in working for kis sake—to watch him, tend him—sit 
beside his bed, and talk to him awake—and pray for him 
asaleep. What privileges these would be-—what 0) 
for proving all her truth and her devotion to him, Would she 
do all this, dear father ? 
Cal. No doubt of it. 
Ber. I love her, father. 1 can love her from my soul. 
(Laying her face on Caes’s shoulder and weeping. 
Noise of cart. 
Dot. (without.) Now, John, the baby and pie are safe, at last. 


TACKLETON enters, with May Fietpinc and Mrs. Fisipine, 
followed by Dot, Tinuy and Baby. Dor shakes Mar's 
hand, and kisses her. 


Dot. May, my dear, old friend, what. happiness to see you. 
Bertha, dear, (Kisses her.) 

Tac. Here’s the mutton. (Producing a leg.) 

Dot. So’s John, and the nick-nacks and things. 


Joun enters with basket, CALE clears table. 

Tac. Here’s atart! (Takes a smail tart from pocket) We 
don’t mind a Jittle dissipation, when our brides are in the case ; 
we don’t get married every day. (The table is prepared, CALEB 
brings a large dish of potatoes.) 

Dot. Now for dinner. Sit there, May; you there, Mr. T.; 
John sits by me; Bertha, love, sit by father, the post of honor. 

Mrs. F. (handed by TACKLETON) Mim! I’m obliged! 


Curtseys. 
Dot. Tilly. You rock baby to sleep. [Titty sits in chatr. 
Titi. Rocks babys to sleeps. [They all eat. 
Dot. (to May.) Dear, dear, what changes; to talk of those 
merry school-days makes one young again. 
Tac. Why, you aint particularly old, at any time, are yon? 
Dot. Look at my sober plodding husband there, he adis 
twenty years to my age at least ; don’t you, John 
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John, Forty. : 

Dot. Dear, dear, only to remember how we used: to talk at 
school about the husbands we would cheose. 1 don’t know 
how young, and how handsome, and how gay, and how lively 
mine was not tobe. Andasto May’s. Ah! dear. I don’t 
know whether to laugh or czy, when I think what silly girls 
we were. (All laugh.) 

Tac. You couldn't help yourstives forall that. You couldn't 
resist us. Here weare; here we are. Where are your gay 
young bridegrooms now ? . 

Dot. Some of them dead, and some of them forgotten. 
Some of them, if they could stand among us at this moment, 
would not believe we were the samqcieatures; would not 
believe that what they heard and saw was real-—and we-could ° 
forget them so. No! they would not believe one word of it. 

John. Why, Dot! little woman! (They rise from table, 

,Bgrtua hurriedly before the rest ) 

John, Good bye. (Pulling on his dreadnought coat) I 
shall be hack at the old time. Good bye all. - 

Cal, Good bye, John. 

John, Gooe bye, young shaver. (Kissing the baby ) Good 
bye. Time will come [ suppose wher you'll turn out into the 
cold, my little friend, and leave your old father to enjoy his 
pipe and his rheumatics in the chimney corner ; ch? Where's 

jot? 

Dot. Urvhere, John. (Starting from her reverie ) 

John. Cont»; come, where’s the pipe? 

Dot. 1 quite forgot the pipe. 

John. Forgot the pipe. She! Forgot the pipe! 

Dot, ViN—MV11 fill it directly. It’s soon done. 

[fills pipe awkwardly froni pouch in Jonn’s coat pocket 
and lights it. 

Jolin. Why, what a clum¢y Dot you are this afterncon, I 
could have done-it better myself, I verily believe. 

[ Exit, kissing her, followed by Tacxievon, rubbing 
his hands, Cart heard. Cares stiil stands wateh- 
ing Bentrua up the stage. 

Cal. Bertha, what bas happened? How changed you are 
my darling in a few hour: since this morning. You silent 
and dull ali day. What is it? Tell me. 

Ber. Onl father, father. (Bursting into tears) Oh! 
my bard, bard tate. (Catena Urows his hand across hig eyex.) 

Ca!. To be—to be blind, Bertha, my poor dear, ‘s a great 
affliction, but— ; 

Ber. I have never felt it—I have never fut it in its fulness, 
never. I have sometimes wished that 1 coul:! see you, or 


. 
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could see him—only once dear 

minute thet I might know what it is I 
hands upon her breast ) andhold bere. That! might be 
I have a right—and sometimes (but then I wasa child) I 
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wept in my prayers et night, to think that when your images 
ascended from my heart to Heaven they might not be the 
true resemilance of yourselves. But I have never had these 
feelings long; they have passed aw-y and left me tranquil and 
contented. fie 

Cal. And they will agsin. ' 

Ber. Bring her to me. May! Bring May. 

¥ [May » Beutua. 


. Ber. (iaking her kands ) Look into my face," dear heart; 
sweet heart! read it with your beautiful eyes, and tell meif 
the truth is written on it. (Weeps.) ; 

May. Dear Bertha, yes. 

Ber. There is not in my soul a wish or thought that is not 
for your good, bright May. You have had consideration for 
blind Bertha, even when’ we tw were children; or when 
Bertha was as much a child as ever blindness canbe, Every 
blessing on your head!—light upon your happy course—not, 
the less, my dear May— (drawing closer to her)—not the less, 
my bird, because to-day the Knowledge that you are to be Aiz 
wife has wrung my heart almost to breaking. 

[Releasing May Fie.pine’s hands, and clasping her 
. dress in an altilude of supplication. She dreps at the 
feet of Mav. and hides ker face in tha folds of her 
dress. - 

Cal. Great Power! have I deceived her from her cradie— 
but to break her heart at Jast! . ‘ ‘ 

Dot. (interposing.) Conie, come, dear Bertha ; come away - 
-vith me !—give her your arny, May—-so. How composed she, 
is, you see, alteady ; and how good it is of her to mind us. 
(Kissing Bertna’s sorehead.) Come away, dear Bertha, 
come; and here’s her good father will come with het—won’t 
you, Caleb?—-to be sure! Bring down your harp, dear. (She 
hurries them out—Music.) Now, madam, if you please—<fo 
Mas. Fiztpinc)—I'll ask a few questions about baby. I 
know I am as wrong as can be with }im,. 

Afrs. F. With pleasure. Sit down, May. (they sif, Trair 
leaning over chair, n. Tableau, See Work. Music. Bratua 
and Cates enter, he is carrying a rude harp.) 

Dot. That’s it. (runs to Bertiuia, and places her in chair. 
The harp before her. You'll play and sing for us, wont you 
love? (kissing her) 

Ber. (softly.) Vf you wish it. 
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Cal. Everybody wishes it. Even the dolls and jack-in-the- 
boxes, Bertha. 2 

Sirs. F. We shall be delighted. 

Til. (aside) We shail be delighted. 

May. (leaning over Bentua.) Sing, dear. (BeaTHa sings 
and plays, Caen sils 0 the dali work, Sonc. One verse.) 

Cal, And I have deceived ber from her cradle, to break her 
heart. (at end of Soug, Tackieron re-enters, Bee Tua appears 
agitated). - 

Tac. Weil good folks, all mevry as crickets, eh? Hope your 
happy, May? “John’s coming back, Mrs. P. (noise of cart.) 
Such an affectionate creature. Couldn’t stay long from you. 
(sneeringly. Door opens n., and Joun stands in the doorway, 
Bertua runs to him, Tackieton sits by May.) . 

Ber. Whose step is that? (listens.) 

John, Why, mine. > 

Ber. The other step. The man’s tread behind you. 

John. She’s not to be deceived. Come along, sir, you'll be 
welcome, never fear. (The Strancrr enters.) Sit down, sir, 
all friends here, and glad to see you. (Piaecs Stasuour in 
chair by fire.) He’s easily pleased. Can’t hear a word—so deaf. 
(te Carzn, Bentua beckons Joun to her, and points to Srran- 
Gtr, Jonn twhig'ers to her, then places his arm round Dor’s 
waist 


John. A clhamsy Dot she was this afternoon, and yet, I like 
her, somehow: (kisses her.) See yonder, Dot. (Points to 
Srxancen, who ts looking at Dor, she looks down and treme 
bles.) He’s, ha! ba! he's full of iration for you, talked of 
nothing else the whole way ner a brave old boy, and I 
like him for it. Now for a cosy hour by the fire, and a 

at cribbage, eh, lass? and a ciass of beer. That's 

earty, my small wife, ha! ha! (Joun site to play ut crib- 

bage with Mrs. Fizupine, Caree placing cards and board,~—~ 

while they are engaged, the Stranann slowly approaches Dot, 

whispers to her, she rises agitatedly, and they leave the room, u. 
TACKLEION watching them unobserved, he exits.) 

Jokn.. One for his nob. 

Til. Ones for his nobs. (TacKLETon re-enters, goes to Joun, 
and whispers.) - 

Tac. I’m sorry to disturb you, but a word directly. 

John. Can't. I’m going to deal. it’s a crisis. 

Tac. It ie—come here, man. 

John: Caleb, you take my hand. (Gives curd te CaLes,—he 
sis. Joun and Tackueton come forward.) 

John, Now, what’s the matter, men? 

Tac. Hush! I’m sorry for this; 1 am, indeed. I have sus- 
pected it from the first, though. 


“ on THE BEARTH. ; — 
Toc. Vash (Points to table. Th weed 
Ifush ! to hear; you see 
that docr. tl catnes Sader calle San tpaguneas 
my warehouse. ton pn be eo a through it, think yet? 
‘John. Why not? 
Tac. A moment more—don’t commit any vicience, ite of 
Fy SS ee eee 
it. 


{Muatc. Jonn strides towards door, TACKLETON 
throws it open gently, a light, and Dot is secn 
wilh the Srrancea, Ais totally changed, and 
holding his faise white hair in his hand, the other 


arm round Dor's waist. Their backs ave turned - 


towards the audience ; oy are laughing. 
John, (etarts,) My wife and~— 
Tac. ” Hush ! listen! 
Str. You promise, Dot. 
Dot. Yes, yes; pray put on your disguise-again for my sake. 
[She puts his wig on. Joun clenckes his fist, and is 
towerds them. 
John. False ! ge to me! (peuses.) My—imy own Dot. 
Na serten hand before Tackieren, sobs contuisively, 
and sinks upon a bench near the deor, overpowered ; 
Tacx.eton stands over him rubbing his hands. The 
party at the table, x, comer. Picture, Cricket Music, 
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CHIR? THE SECOND. 


~~ SCENE I.—The Cottage as in Act I. The moon-beams are 
, strong on the scene, the fire almost out. 


{Joun is discovered silting, leaning on a table, his apprar- 
ance dejected, manner srild. Muste te open act. He 
rises, vaces the siage, passes at side door, listens, then 
clenciws his hard. 

John, Threé steps would take me to his chamber door; one 
blow would beat it in, grapple with him hand to hand! (bister 
ly He is younger, much younger than | am; some lover of 
her carly choice, that had won her heart, of whom she'd 
thought and dreamed; for wiiom she'd pined, and pined when 
I fancied her so happy by my side. Oh, egony to think of it! 
(stis moodily.) 

(Musie.—Dot enters from side door slowly. see: Joux, 
and places little stool at his feet, sits by him, placing 
her hand on his, and looking in his face; he gazes at 
her widly, end breaks into a laugh; she clasps her 
hands on her head and sits.—Pause—+ises slowly and 
exits weeping. 

John. (with deep feeling.) I—t1 loved her so with my whole 
heart. She was miy pride, so innocent, so gay ; she was here! 
(striker his bosom} here! closely, solely treasured. I could 
rather have seen her dead. The villain sleeps beveath my out- 
raged rocf. Is he to escape the misery he’s caused? No, no, 
(seizes o gun from wall, moves towards the side door) Vil shoot 
him like a wild beast; call it murder if you will, revenge is 
mine, I'll kil him :n his bed. (Rises gum. to his shoulder, is 
about firing when the fire is glowing—ihe Cricket Music heard 
~~he pauses, lets the gun gradually drop, recoils from the door, 
sinks with clasped hanls, weeping in the chair. During this the 
room ig filled with a strong ligtt, and the Cricket on the 
Hearth; a Fairy rises from the Hearth; Joun’s head buried 
in his hands.) 

John. The Cricket! 

Cri. 1 love it for the many times I have heard it, and the 
many thoughts its armless music has given me. 

John. (to himself.) She said so—true. 

Cri. This has been a happy home, John, and [I love the 
Cricket for its sake. 
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John. It has been, Heaven knows; she made it havpy always 
‘until now. 


_ Cri So gracefully swect.tempered, so domestic, joyful, busy, 
light-hearted. 3 

John. Otherwise I never could have loved her as I did. 

Cri. Do! . 

John. Ast did! 

Cri, (raising ite hand.) Upon your own hearth. 

John. The hearth she has blighted. . 

Cri. The hearth she has biessed and brightened; the hearth 
which, but for her, were only a few stones, and bricks, and 
rusty bars, but which has been through her, the altar of your 
home, on which you have nightly sacrifiqged some petty passion, 
selfishness, or care, and offered up the homage of a 
mind, a trusting nature, and an overflowing heait; so that the 
smoke from this poor chimney has gone upward with a better 
frgrance than the richest incense that is burnt before the 
richest shrines in all the gaudy temples of this world! Upon — 
‘your own hearth, in its quiet sanctusry; s@rrounded by its 
gentle influences and associations: hear her! hear me! hear 
every thing that speaks the language of your hearth and home} 

Jokn, And pleads for her. 

Cri. All things that speak the Janguage of your hearth and 
home must plead for her! for they speak the truth. 

Cri. (waves Aer hand.) Behold her presence in ali, in every 
thing connected with your happiness and love. 

[A thin cloud rises over the scene, supported by tiny 
JSairies-—Crichket Music—When i disswives, a large 
mirror is seen where the Cottage stort: it extends 
nearly over the Slage on a tow plaiform. Several 
small Fairies are discovered pointing to it, on plate 
Sorm. The Cricner touches him, he turns slowly is- 

Ort: Sout eetee dge right! 

ri. upon it and ju Te 

[4 tight appears on the mirror, and Dot is seen seated 
at work by the Cottage fire.-—-A fac-timile of the 
Cotteg: scene.—Table epread yoy Supper ; Fire. 

Cri. Is this the light wife you are mourning fort 

[Muatc changes, and Mary Frecoime and a party of 
Girls run on, all gaily dressed ; they surrownd Dor, 
begging her to join them. She points to her work 
and mcrrily refuses them, nodding to them, one by one, 
as they pass out. She és at When they are off, 
Joun appears at the door in his Carter's dress—whip. 
Dor rans to him, they embrace. 

Cri Ie this the wife who has forsaken you f 
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[4 sudden darkness overspreads the mirror, and a large 
dark shadow of the Steancerr fills ihe scene, covering 
the figures. The Fairics appear to drag it of. Dor 


cradle, rocking it and singing. 
Cri. This is the light—the sun of your home. 

{Bsarwa and her Father enter with Joun. Dot 
places them at table, kissing Buatua, helps them to 
food—all cheerfulness—then places her hands on 
Joun’s shoulder while he’s eating, brings Baby to 
kiss him. Fairies point t 

Cri. Is this the wife who has betrayed your confidence? 

[The gauze again obscures the Scene. Cnricxer de- 
seends, and the Cottage is as before. Jonn sitting 
buried in thought.—Daylight seen through the win- 
dew.—Sunbeams struggling.—A knock heard at the 
door in flait.——~N.B. Ali the Vision is acted by 


Children. 

Tac. {without.) John Peerybingie—John. (Jous rises, as 
from a dream.) pe 

John. Morning |—(sighs)—it was all a dream, then, of the 
past! [Opens door ; Tacxierow enters, fressed for his wedding 

Tac. Jobn, my good fellow ; how do you find yourself this 
morning? . 

John. I’ve hed but a poor night, Master Tackleton (shaking 
his head.) Iv'e been a good deal disturbed in my mind, but 
= over HOW; can you spare me ten minutes, for some private 

? 

Tac. 1 came on purpose : first let’s give the horse a mouth- 

fal of bay. (Exeunt door in flat) 


Titty enters i. crosses to door, R. 

Til. (wiping her eyes.’ Missus! beens crying alls nights 
—fkeocks at door.) Sos babys mores than evers.—(hrocks— 
Joun ond Taceieton return.) If you pleases I can’t make 
nobodys hears, I hopes nobodys arn't been and gone and 
died if yeu plesses.—(knocks, and exits, Rn.) 

Tae. (to joun )—Shall I go? it’s curious. 

John. (his face averted, waves his hand.—Tac. knocks and 
anochs; trys handle, door opens—he enters softly, then returns.) 

Tac. John Peerybingle, (in his ear) 1 hope there kas been 
nothing rash in the night? (Joun turns upon him quickly.) ~ 

Tac. Because he’s gone! and the window's open. Some 
scuffle, ch? (winking.) 

John. Make yourself easy. He went into that room last 
night, without harm in word or deed from me, and no one has 
entered it since ; he is away of his own free will. I’d ga out 
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Fogg Ape pry e beg my bread from house to house, for 
if 1 could so change the past, that he hed never come. 
But he has come and and I have done with him. 

Tac, Oh, well! I he has got off pretty easily. —‘taking 
a chair, Jonn sits.) 2 

Jokn. You showed me my wife last night—my wife—my 
wife that I love secretly ! 

Tac. And tenderly. 

John. Conniving ot that man’s disguise, and giving bim 
opportunities of meeting ber alone. 1 think there’s no sight £ 
wouldn’t rather have seen than that. I think there’s ho man 
in the world I wouldn’t have rather had to show it me. 

Tac. 1 confess to having my suspicions always, and that has (\_ 
made me objectionable here I know. 

John, But as you did show it me; and as you saw her, my | 
wife—my wife that I love, you saw her at this disadvantage: ~ 
it is right and just that you should also see with my eyes, and 
look into my breast, and know what my mind is upon the 
subject ; for its settled, and nothing can shake it now. 

Tac. \ think you right, John, hey—hem—to vindicate. 

John: 1am a plain, rough man. I am nota young man. I 
loved my little Dot, because I had seen her grow up, from a 
child, in her father’s house. (Dor enter? 1., pauses and 
listens, her eyes fized on Joun.) I often thought that tho’ 
I wasn’t good enough for her, J should make her a kind hus- 
band, and perhaps know her value better than another, and in 
this way I reconciled it to myself, and came to think it might 
be possible that we should be married; and in the end it came 
about, and we were married! 

Tac. Hah! (shaking his head ) 

John. 1 knew how much I loved her, and how happy I should 
be; but I had not, I feel it now, sufficiently considered her. 

fac. To be sure.—Giddiness, fiivolity, fickleness, love of 
admiration not considered! all left out of sight! Hah! 

John. You had best not interrupt me, till you understand 
me, end you're wide of so doing. If yesterday I'd have struck 
that man down at a blow, who dared to breathe a word 
against her; to day I’d sct my foot upon his face, if he were 
my brother ! 

Tac. What! Oh, dear me! 

John. Did I consider, that { took her, at her age and with 
her beauty, to shut her up-in my dull home from day to day. 
and keep my tedious company? Did I consider how little 
suited i was to her sprightly humour, and how wearisome a 

ding man like me must be, to one of her quick spirit? 

id 1 consider that it was no merit in me, or claim in me, 
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that I loved her, when ‘everybody must who knew herf 
Never! 1 took advantage of her hopeful nature and her cheer- 
ful disposition, and I married her.—I wish 1 never had! for 
her sake, not for mine, ; 

Toc. Hem! Hem i 

John, Heaven bless her, for the cheerful constancy with 
which she has tried to keep the knowledge of this from me! 
and, Heaven help me; that, in my slow mind, | héve not found 
it out before! Poor child! poor Dot! poor girl! that I 
tould ever hope she would be fond of me! That I could ever 
believe she was. 

Tac. She made a show of it—she made a show of it. That 
to tell you the truth, was the origin of my misgivings. May 
Fielding never made a show of -being fond of me. 

John. She has tried. I only now begin to know how hard 
she has tried to be my dutiful and zealous wife. How good 
she has been; how much she has done; how brave and strong 
a heart she has. Let the happiness I have known under 
this roof bear witness; it wll be scme help and comfort to 
me when I em alone. 

Tac. Here siese! Oh! then you do mean to take some 
notice of this? 

Jokn. T mean—to do her the greatest kindness, and make 
the best reparation in my power. I can release her from the 
daily pain of an unequal marriage; and the struggie to con- 
cealit. She shall be as free as I can render her. 

Tac. Make her reparation! there must be something wrong 
here ~you did'nt say that of course? 

John. (seizing him by the collar and shaking him) Listen to 
me! and take care that you hear me right. Listen to me. 
Do I epeak plainly ? 

Tac. Very plainly indeed ! 

John. As if } meant it? 

Tac. Very much 23 if you meant it ! 

John. 1 sat upon that hearth last night, all night~on the 
spot where she has often sat beside me, with her sweet face 
looking into mine. I called up ker whole life, day by day : 
T had her dear self in every passage in review before me; and 
upon my soul she is innocent, if there is one to judge the 
innocent and the guilty. (Cricket Music.) 

Tac. if that is your opinion— 

John. So let her go—go with my blessing for the many 
happy hours she has given me, and my forgiveness for any 
pang she has caused me. Let her go and have the peace of 
mind I wish her! She’ll never hate me. This is the day on 
which I took her with so little thought, for her enjoyment, 


such deep gratitude. Do not say it’s over, tili the clock has” 


sion of it too. . 

John. 1 have spoken plainly (accompanying him to the deor.) 

Tae. Oh, quite! : 

John. And you'll remember. what I have said? 

Tac. Why if you compel me to make the I 
must say it was very unexpected, and I ant far from . 
likely to forget it. ; Ut. 

John, The better’for us both, Good bye; I wish you joy. 

[£zit with him.--Dot zobs and 5 
TILLY rvns on, L. 


Til. Ow, if you pleases, don’t! It’s enough to deads and 
burys the baby, so it is if you please. : 

Dot. (wiping her eyes} Wil} you bring him sometimes to 
see his father, Tilly, when i can’t live bere, and have gone to 
my old home? 

Til. (throwing back her head and bursting into a howl.) Ow, 
if you pleases don’t. Ow! what has everybody gone and been 
and done with everybody making everybody else so wretched, 
Ow-w-w. } 

Cares Piusoer enters, leading BEatHa, L. Fr. Triter exits, 
crying. _ . 

Ber. Mary! not at the marriage ? . 

Cal. I teld her you would not be there, mam (w 
to Dor). I heard as much last night. But bless you, (taking 
her hands) 1 don’t care for what they say; I don't believe 
them. There ain’t much of me, but that little should be tor 
to pieces sooner than I'd trust a word against you. (Pulling 
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his arms about her meck, ant hugging her) Bertha couldn't 
stay at home this morning; she was afraid, I know, to hear 
the belis ring—could::’t truat herself to be so. rear them on 
their wedding-day; so we started in good time, and came 
here. I don’t know what effect it may have u her. I 
don’t know what she'll think of me, but it’s hest for her to be 
undeceived, and T must the consequences, as I deserve. 

Ber. Mary, where’s your hand? Oh, here it is-—here it is. 
(Pressing it to her lips.) heard them speaking very softly 
among theinselves, last night, some blame against you, They 
‘were wrong. : 

Cat. They were wrong. * ; 

Ber. 1 knew it. I told them so. I sevrned to hear a 
word, Blame her with justice! No; I’m not so blind as 
that. A eer takes her hand.) 1 know you all better than 

a think; but none so well as her; not. evenjgou, father. 
es “ater | : 

Gat. .7> dear, T have something on my mind I want to tell 
you while we three ate alone. Hear me kindly. I havea 
confession to make to you, my darling. 

Ber, A confession t— ; 

Cai, I have wandered fom the truth—intending to be kind 
to you—i have been crue!. - ‘ 

Ber. Cruel! 

‘Dot. Me accuses himself too strongly, Bertha, you'll Say 80 
presently. You'll be the frat to teli him no. _ 

Per. He crielto me! . - ; 

Cal. Not meaning*it, my child. But I have been; though 
I never suspected it till-yesterday. My dear blind daughter, 
hear me, and forgive me! The world you live in, heart of mine;* 
doesn’t exist as 1 have represented it. The eyes you have 
trusted in, have been false to yott. Your road of life was 
rough, my poor one, and J meant to smooth it for you. I have 
had concealments from you, put deceptions on you-—God for- 
give me !—and surrounded you with fancies. 

Ber. But living people are not fancies—you can’t change 
them. 

Cal. T have done so-—there is one person that you know, 
my love. 

Ber, Oh, father! why do you say I know? (in a tome of 
keen reproach.) What, and whom do I know? I who have no 
Jeatier—I who am so miserably blind. (stretching out her hands 
and groping her way.) 

Cal. The marriage that takes place to day is with a stern, 
sordid, grinding, man—a hard maste: to you and me, my 
ear, for many yeats. Unlike what } have painted him to you, 
my child, in every thing—- 
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Ber, Oh! why did you ever do this? hgh you ever 
my heert so full, and then come, like death, and er bane 
objects of my love | Oh, Heaven! how blind I am! How heip- 
less and alone | (weeps. Carus hangs his head. Cricket Basie, 
slow and 30jt.) Mary, tell me what my home is? What it 


Dot. It is a poor p'ace, Bertha; very poor and bare indeed 
e~as your poor father in his sackcloth coat. 
_ Ber. (rising agilated.) Those presents that I took such care 
of, that came almost at my wish, and were so dearly welcome 
» cet ae Bs did they come ‘rom? Did-you send 


Del. No. 

Ber. Who, then? 1 Speak softly to ae are true, I know. 
You'd net deceive me now, would you? 

Dot. No, indecd! 

Ber. No, I am sure you would not. You have teo much 
pity for me. Mary, look across the ro$m to where we were 
just now, to where my father is—my father, so compassicnate 
and loving to me—and‘tell me what you see? i) 

Dot. T see an old man sitting and leaning sorrowfully 
at the back, with his face resticg on bis hand, es if bis child 
should comfurt him, Bertha. - 

Ber, Yes—yes—she will on. 

Dot: He is worn with care and work. But, Berths, t have 
seen him many times before, and striving many ways for one 
great sacred object. And I honour his grey bead and bless 
him. (Bertua breaks from her, and, throwing-herself om heg 
knecs before Caves, takes his to her breast.) - 

Ber. It is my sight restored my sight! L have been 
binds and now my eyes are open. I never knew him.” To 
think I might bave died, and never truly s2en the father who 
has been se loving to me. There is not a gallant figure oa 
this earth that I would love so dearly, and would cherish so 
devotedly as this. The greyer and the more worn, the dearer 
father! Never let them say Iam blind again. There’s not a 
furrow in his face—there’s not a hair upon his head, that 
shall be forgotten In iny prayers and thanks to Heaven. 

Cal. My Bertha! the fresh, smart facher, in the blue coat, 
Bertha—he’s gone—— 

Ber. Nothing is gone! dearest father, no! Every thing is 
here with you. (clock strikes.) And I am not blind any longer, 
father! (hesilating.) Mery! 

Cal. Yes, my dear, here she is—- 

Ber. There is no change in Aer. You never told me any- 
thing of her which was not true! 
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Dot. More changes than yon think for may happen, 
though, my dear,—chenges for the better I mean, changes for 
great joy to some of us. You mustn’! let them startle youto 
much, if any such should ever happen, and affect you! Are 
those wheels upon the readt You heve a quick ear, Bertha, 
are they wheels? 

Ber. Yes, coming very fast. 

Dot, They are wheels, or coming nearer, 
nearer! very close! And now you héar them stopping at the 
garden gate,-—and now you hear a step outside the door—-the 
same step, Bertha, is it not? And now—(wiering @ wild cry 
of delight, runs to Cains, puts her hands upon his eyes. The 
STRANGER, a3 a young man, rushes into the room, and, 
Hinge away his hat into the air, leading May Fistvine.) 

Det. I is over? 

Sir. Yes! 

Pot. Happily over? 

Vir. ¥eat 

Dot. Do you rece]} ~ the voice, Caleb? Did you ever hear 
the like of it before? 

‘Cal. Tf my boy in the golden Sovth Americas was alive— 


Dot. He is alive. (Removing her hands from his ayes and 

igg them in. exiacy.) Look’at him-=see where he stands 

ote you healthy and strong! Your own car son. Your 

ap dear living brether, Bertha. (Joux enters door in flat, 
staré3. - 

Cal. Look, John! (erultingly.) Look here! my own boy 
from the golden South Americas, My own son: him that 
you fitted ont aff sent away Tp him, that you.were 
siways such a friend to. : 

[Jou advances, and shakez his hand, but pauses when 
he sees his face. 

John, Edward! was it you? 

Dot, Now tell him eli—teil him all, Edward, and don’t 
spare me, for nothing shall meke me cpare myself in his eyes 
ever again. : 

Str. I was the ran. 

John. And could you steal disguised into the havee of your 
old friend? There was a frank boy once—~how many years 
fs it, Caleb, since we heard he was dead, and had it proved, 
we thought?—who never would have done thet. 

Sir. There was a generous friend of mine onee, more 4 
father to me than a friend, who never would have judged me 
or any other man, unbeard, You were he, #0 1 am certain 
you will hear me now. : 
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John, Well, that’s but fair. 1 will, 

Str. You must knowthat when { left bere a boy, T was 
love, and my love was returned. She was a very young 
—you may tell me she didn’t know her own miad, bat I 
mine; and ! had a passion for her, 

John. You had! you had! 

Str. Constant to her, and returning fuil of hope; and 
many hardships and perils, to redeem my part of our old 
tract, 1 heard twenty miles @way that she was false to 
that she had forgotten me, and had bestowed herself 
another and a richer man ; J had no mind to reproach her, 
1 wished to see her, and to prove beyond dispute thet this 
was true. I hoped that she might have been forced into it, 
against her own desire and recullection. it would be small 
comfort, but it would be some I thougbt, and on I came, that 
I might have the truth—the real truth; observing freely for 
myself, and judging for myself, without obstruction on the 
one hand, or presenting my own influence (if 1 had any) ba- 
fore her on the other. I dressed myself unlike myself; you 
know how, and waited on the road, you know where. You 
had no suspicion of me, neither had she, (pointing te Dot) 
until I whispered in her ear at that fireside, and she so nearly 
betrayed me. ; - 

Dot. But’when she knew that “—Edward..was-alive, and had 
come back, ‘(gobbing) and when she knew his pugpose, she 
advised him by alt means to keep hia secret close, for his old 
friend John Peerybingle was much too openin his nature, and 
too clumsy in all artifice—being a.clumsy man in general—~ 
(half laughing and crying) to kecp it for bim. And when 

~she—that’s me, John—told him all, aad how “his sweetheart 
had believed him to be d@ad} and how she flat at fast been 
OVerpersuaded by her mother into a marriage, and when she 
—that’s me again, John—told him they were not yet married 
(though close upop it! and that it would be nothing but a 
sacrifice, if it went on, for there was no love on her side, and 
when he went nearly tnad with joy to hear it, then she—that’s 
me again—said she would go between them, as she had often 
done before, in old times, John, and would sound his sweet- 
heart, and be sure that what she—me again, John—said and 
thought was right; and it was right, John, and they were 
brought together, John ; and they were married, Jo™, an 
hour ago; and here’s the bride, and Gruff and Tackleton 
may die 2 bachelor,—and I'm a happy little woman. rn 
God bless you! (Joun rushes towards har! Dot stops him. 
No, John, no! hear ali! Don’t love me any more, 
Jobn, till you've heard every word I have to say. It was 
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Don’t love me yet, please John-—not for a long time yet~- 
(Jou advances) No; keep there, please John ! when I 
laugh at you, as I scmetimes do, John,.and call you clumsy, 
and a dear old gocse, and names of that sort, it’s because I 
love you so well, Jobn, and take such pleasure in your way#, 
and wouldn’t see you alte: ed in the least respect, to have you 
made a king to-morrow, 

Cai, Hooroar! ray opinion (Joun tries to kiss her) 

Dot. No, don’t love me'for another minute or two, if you 
please, Join | Whet I want most to tell you, I have kept to the 
last, my dear, good, generous John—when we were i 
the other night about the Cricket, I had it on my lips to say, 
that et first I did not love yOuuite so dearly as I do now; 
that when I first care home her<, I was half afraid 1 mightn’t 
learn to love you every bit as wellas I hoped and prayed I 
might—being so very young, John, But, dear John, every 
day and hour I loved you more and more ;and if I could have 
loved you better than. I do, the noble words I beard you say 
this morning, ‘would have made me-bit I can’t. All the 
ifeciion which } had (it was a great deal, John) I gave yow as 
you well deserve, long, long ago ; and ve 20 more left tv 
‘give. Now, my dear husband, take whe to your heartagain—- 
that’s my home/Vohn, and never, never think of sending me 
to any other—(Joun ritshes inio her arsns, and Kisses her.) 

“Cal. Hooroar! (Titty entering with Baby) 

Til. Hooroars! (hands Baby round io all—sound of 
avheels.) 

Tacaiston enters rapidly. 

Tac, Why what the devil’s this! There’s some mistake! 
I appointed Mrs, Tackleton to meet me at the church, snd 
‘Nl swear { passed her on the road, on her way here—Oh! 
dere she is---i beg your perdon, sir—I hav’nt the pleasure of 
knowing you, but if you can do me the favor to sparethis 
‘young lady, she has rather a particular engagement this 
morning ? 

Sir. But T can’t spare her— 

Tac. What do yeu mean, you vagabond ? 

Str. I ain sorry, sir, (holding out May’s left hand, and 
wepeciaily the third fnger) that young lady can’t accompany 

2 awaits 
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you to church; but ae she has been there cace this 

perhaps, you'll excuse her—(Tacxueton Moke hard at 

Singer, and takes a litile sla sawp Eanaee adie, 
his waistcoat pocket) 

Tac. Miss Slowbuy, will you have the kindness to throw that 
in the fire.(Ttny does so.) Thank ’ee, Edward Plummer, \ infer— 

“Til, YN keeps its for my selfs. 

Str. That’s the name. 

Tac. Ah! I shoulda’t have known you, sir. (With a lew 
bew) I give you joy, sir. 

Six. Thank ’ee. 

Tac. It’s quite correct—ladies and ere all—and per-- 
fectly satisfactory ; good morning. 

John. I’m 80 happy—old ‘imes—happv vette ‘returned 
with my blessed Dot (hisses her.) We'll have a rare day of it, 
little woman. 

Dot. Yes, yes, John, I'll cook for all. Somebody run for 
Mrs. Fielding, poor dear. She mastn’t be left out. I'll beg 
her to forgive you. 

Til. Vi rons, mums—poors dears. (Runs out, v. #. 
Wi Cai. (at (he window) Here’s father and mother all roay cosy. 

\Mins. Pezrtsinciex, Dot’s Father and Mother enter. Joun 
and Dor running to meet them—they embrace and hiss: 
then Bertua and CALgs. 

Dot-Dear mother, baby “grows so-—such a little duck— 

[Calis Titty, Tigey rune on with 

Tit. Poors —— mums, (Dot gives Baty io 
her Mother) 

Mrs. Freioine enters va j statety, Srranerr and Mar 

towards her. img — tt, 
~ May. Forgive us, dear nulhet, 

Mrs. F. I can’t, don’t trouble yourself about me, prey— 
such deception—T never— 

Dot. You vill forgive them— 

Mrs. F. Never! 

John. Never say that— 

Cal. Forgive and forget. 

Fier, (gently taking her hand) Smile !—speak joyfully to 
them—Oh, don’t assumc a wilful blindness, by closing your 
eyes to virtue and worth; bless them—bid them be happy in 
their love. (Mas, Yterpine embraces the Straxcer and her 
Daughter.) 

Cal, Hooroar! I knew she would. 

John. Now for a bit and a sup, then a dance—I’in beside 
myself with joy—thankfulness | 

[TackuRton pops in v.¥. loaded with delle, toys, fe. 
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Tac, Beg pardon! a few doils for baby—not ugty either. 


mercys ! 

Tac. Mrs. Peerybingle (bows) I’m sorry—very sorry—Jobn, 
I’m sour by disposition, but I can’t help being sweetened 
coming face to face with such a man as you. (7o Cass. 
Caleb (taking Bertna’s hind) this unconscious little nurse 
= me « broken hint last night, of which I’ve found the 

read. What a miserable idiot 1 was when I took her for one. 

Friends, one and ell, my home is very lonely; I have not 30 

much as a Cricket on my hearth. [et me join this happy party. 

Jokn. With all my heart, man. (Shakes hishand.) You're 
at home, here. Everybody’s at home here. , 

Dot. (smiling.) Except I. You won’t send me home this 
evening, now, eh? 

John. Never. 

(Cricket Music. The Srinit of the CriceztT rises af 
his elbow. Voices heard distant,.same az in Scene I. 
Spi. (orhispers.) Very near it tho’. Is this the wife who 

@ought to betray you? Remember, and be wise; in her love 

you have always a Cricket on the Hearth. 

[Sinks—Jouwn stands absorbed. 

John. Yes—yes—lI feel it. 


Dot, Lor’, John, we're all waiting for the dance, and hungry 
for dinner. Do stir about. [All laugh. Cricket Music, loud. 
Dot. There’s that biessed Cricket th ee us be 
terry and glad; and we will. Let's all @ince tthe heart’s 
- music of the CarctkeT ON THE Hearts. 
4u. Yet—yes. » a 
{Music. Dance by all, very anima.cd. Dor with 
Joun, Strancer with May, Cares with Titty, 
Tacxuiston with Mas. Fierpino, Dor’s Fatare 
and Morner. Picture. 


THE END. 
{ Disposition of Characters. 
May, Evwarp, Mrs. Pees YBINCLE, Ma. T. 
le jon, Carzy 2. 
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